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SOPHIA LEECE, 

A Narrative of the Life of Miss Sophia Leece, with a selection of 
her letters. By the Rev. Hugh Stowell, rector of Ballaugh, 
Isle of Man. Published by James Loring, Boston. 

[Eztract.] © 

“ The first visit I paid Miss Leece, after her ill- 
ness commenced, confirmed the favorable opinion 
which I had before formed of her religious senti- 
ments. Fler bodily strength was much reduced, 
but her mind was calm; her hope in the Saviour 
appeared lively, and she spoke with peculiar plea- 
sure of those sweet passages, ‘ Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him ;’ and, ‘ Al/things work together for good 
to them that love God.’ 

“Every time I saw her, previous to Mr. R.’s 
visit, I was more and more edified by her spiritual 
conversation, and the unaffected humility and re- | 
signation which pervaded her whole frame of mind. | 
{t is a subject of regret to me, that unusually nu- | 
merous avocations prevented me from writing down 
what passed in those conversations. In the short 
interview which Mr. R. had with her, she gave 
sufficient evidence to satisfy him that Jesus was 
her only hope ; and when he exhorted her to fear 
not, but to hold fast her confidence firm unto the 
end, she answered, with an energy and animation 


| sufferings never silenced them. 
| “On one occasion, I mentioned to Miss F., who | 
was in Miss Leece’s room at the time, a metancholy 
visit 1 had just paid to a person, who, although on 
| the verge of eternity, had no hope beyond the grave, | 
jand adverted to the mercy which had led Miss L. 
| to cast her hope, in the day of health, on the ‘ Rock | 
lof Ages.’ Miss F. agreed with me, and said there 
never was any one more grateful to God than 
Sophia. The poor invalid suddenly raised her | 
head, burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘O! do not } 
| say that lam grateful, Miss F’, ; 1 am amostungrate- | 
ful creature, so insensible to my own sins, and to| 
the undeserved goodness of God. Iam always 
grieving him by ingratitude. I reminded her of | 
the blessing it was to be enabled to see and deplore | 
our short comings, and how precious in such mo- | 
ments to know that the blood of Jesus Christ | 
cleanseth from all sin. ‘ O yes,’ replied she, ‘ and , 
how sweetly does the text, ‘ Christ is the end of | 
the law for righteousness to every one that be- | 
lieveth,’ come in, when in connexion with the decla- | 
ration, ‘ without holiness no man can see the Lord.’ | 
Her strength rapidly declined, and the inclination | 
to doze increased ; and as I had seen her several | 
days without her being able to rouse herself, I ~) 
|gan to fear that I had heard her last testimony 
which I blessed God was sufficiently satisfactory. | 
However, it was the Divine will, that she should | 
bear a more striking and glorious witness to his | 
power tosave. Frequently in her sleep she repeated | 
Scripture. On one of these occasions I heard her 
say, ‘I will lift up mine eyes to the hills from | 
whence cometh my help; my help cometh from the 
Lord, who made heaven and earth.’ 

** One day she beckoned to me to draw near her, 
and then said, ‘I feel that Iam going very fast, and 
Tam glad of it. While my outward man perisheth, 
my inward man is renewed day by day. I shall get | 
rid of this body of sin and death, which has so much 
hindered my Christian course. I shall see Jesus 
face to face. I shall be like him, and God shall , 
wipe away all tears from my eyes.’ After a pause, | 
she repeated a verse of a hymn which I did not | 
know, but I think the words were, 


¢ Then shall I see his face, 
And never, never ain; 
And from the rivers of his grace 
Drink endless pleasures in.’ 
“The Saturday fortnight before she died, she | 
appeared nearly gone. When I entered her room 


she said, ‘Satan has been tempting me to doubt | 





that I shall never forget, ‘I know in whom I have 

believed, and am persuaded that he is able to keep 

—— I have committed to him, against that 
ay. 

“When Mrs. B. was ill, I sat some time with 
Miss Leece. She évidenced the tenderest anxiety 
about her aunt, acknowledged the trial it was to 
her to be deprived even for part of a day of her 
highly-prized society, and expressed the strongest 
conviction of the dispensation being sent in mercy 


to each of them, by Him ‘who doeth all things 
well. 


*‘Afier she was confined t 
peared rather lethargi 
me at times with attention, she spoke very little for 
a few days, Yet even then, it was edifying to hear 
her expressions of praise, to Him who had called 
her out of darkness into the marvellous light of the 
everlasting gospel. All throughout her illness, she 
loved to trace the hand of her reconciled Father in 
her creature comforts, and indeed few ever posses- 
sed more than she did. She had every thing that 
affluence and the kindest attention of affectionate 
friends could give. Her grateful acknowledgements 


o her room, she ap- 


c, and though she listened to | 


| feelingly Jamented not having lived more devoted 
| to God, 


whether Jesus will be with me, now that I am pas- | 
sing through the valley of the shadow of death. I | 
was much distressed, but this passage of Scripture | 
was strongly applied to my mind, and I was com- | 


| forted ; ‘I will never leave thee nor forsake thee.’ | 


Now if Jesus never Jeaves his people, he will not | 
forsake them when crossing Jordan.’ 
‘Jesus sought me when a stranger,’ &c. | 

“She often repeated, ‘It is good for me that I | 
have been afflicted.’ ‘ How much better do I love | 
my Saviour now, than when I grew ill.’ ‘ I count 
all things butloss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ Jesus my Lord.’ She expressed an earnest | 
desire to enter into rest on the Sabbath-day, and | 


‘* She took a most affecting leave of me, and con- 
cluded with these words: ‘In all probability we | 
shall never meet in this world, but I trust we shall | 
in abetter one, I am going to your Father and my 
Father, to your God and my God.’ 

“ The following morning she was much tried in 
body and mind. The adversary strongly tempted 
her to distrust the willingness of God to receive her. 





| glory.’ 


¥ 





“=== to those friends were unremitting; her greatest | Yet she did not relinquish her confidence in his 


mercy, though she acknowledged that on account 
of her unbelief she deserved that he should shut 
up his loving kindness in displeasure. The power 
of her dear Redeemer made her more than con- 
queror in this trial, and afterwards she was cast 
down only once, on which occasion she complained 
that her mind was uncomfortable, and that perhaps 
she had deceived herself in believing that she was 
reconciled to God. She was asked if she still saw 
the sufficiency of Christ as a Saviour, and having 
replied that she did as clearly as ever, it was in- 
quired if she indulged any other hope of acceptance 
in addition to Christ. ‘Ono!’ she emphatically 
replied, ‘ He is my All in All.’ She rejoiced in the 
consoling promises contained in the last verse of 
Isaiah xl., the last three verses of Revelations vii., 
and the third and fourth verses of Revelations xxi. 
The Sabbath before she died she said, ‘O my Sa- 
viour, how ungrateful am J, to be like alog on thy 
Sabbath-day. Thou didst tread the wine press of 
thy Father’s wrath alone, and of the people there 
was none with thee, that thou mightest purchase 
salvation forsuchawretchasI am.’ Inthe course 
of that day she appeared dying frequently... After 
recovering from one of these attacks she said, ‘ I am 
afraid I am going to tarry a little longer. Come, 
come, come, Lord Jesus, I long to see thy face. 
My bones are sore vexed, and there is not a whole 
part in my body.’ After a pause, ‘ Lord, I thank 
thee that it is not the pains of hell, which I have 
deserved, that I am suffering. This pain is plea- 
sure compared to that. Give me that perfect love 
which casteth out fear; that I may, keep my confi- 
dence firm unto the end.’ 

“The Tuesday following, she was in extreme 
bodily pain, and all her friends greatly desired her 
release. When I got up to leave her she thanked 


| me, regretted her inability to speak, and begged I 


would pray forher. She had me called back when 
I had left the room, to request that I,would not pray 
that she should be taken out of pain, but that God 
would give her patience to bear her pain and sancti- 
fy her sufferings to her. She was as severely tried 
the next day, but was full of submission, assured, 
as she said herself, that ‘ whom the Lord lJoves he 
rebukes and chastens.’ She was passing through 
deep waters, but she experienced the reality of the 
promises in Isaiah xliii. 2: ‘ Though her heart and 
flesh failed her, yet God was the strength of her 
heart and her portion forever.’ Often were these 
precious passages on her lips, as well as, ‘ My ligix 
affliction, which is but fora moment, works out for 
me a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
‘To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain ;’ 
and, ‘ There remaineth a rest for the people of God.’ 
“« The Friday previous to her dismission, she told 
me there was one thing which she believed she had 
not mentioned to me; ‘I have always had an un-- 
conquerable objection to putting on a blister, and 
felt thankful that I had not been ordered one in the 
commencement of my illness ; when I was obliged 
to put this plaster on my back, I could not help re- 
gretting it. On being taken off it bronght the skin 


| with it, and I felt disposed to repine ; but this pas- 


sage, ‘I gave my back to the smiters, and my 
checks to them that plucked off the hair,’ was 
strongly applied to my mind, and J never afterwards 
felt any inclination to repine about it.’ 

«© T remarked to her the unusual animation in her 
countenance the Friday before she died ; ‘Is itany 
wonder,’ she answered, ‘that I should be animated, 
when Dr. Percival has said I have only four days 
to live?’ Her aunt told her she had misconceived 
it, that he only mentioned that her dissolution could 


‘not be far off. She appeared cast down at this, but 
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instantly cheered up on my saying, that she might} heard of the God of Israel” She felt too, that there 
perhaps be dismissed ere four days were elapsed. was a power in her mother’s religion. 
She joined fervently in prayer ; and the next day | purifying influence in her daily conduct, and its 


{ found her happy after spending a suffering night. | s 


[remained with her until half-past four o'clock. | conscious there was no such power in the religion 
She asked me if I thonght her worthy of being | of Moab. 
ranked among those who came out of great tribula-| mother-in-law talked of the patriarchs and holy 
tion, and had washed their robes, and made them| men of old, and told with the eloquence of feeling 
white in the blood of the Lamb. On my replying | how Jehovah brought out her fathers from the land 
in the affirmative, she said, ‘ Then-welcoime suffer- | of bondage, and how he went before their armies 
and gave them success in the day of battle. 


ing, if such will be its glorious termination. I can 
say with St. Paul, ‘ f reckon that the sufferings of 
this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us.’ 

“This was my last interview with her whom I 
loved so sincerely, and from whom [I learned so 
many useful lessons. In her, ‘ patience hadits per- 
fect work ;’ and it was hard to know which to ad- 
mire most, her lively faith, her deep humility, her 
anfeigned submission, or her ardent love. ‘* May I 
die the death of the righteous, and may my last end 
be like hers.’ ”’ 











NARRATIVE. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
OPHE LI A.—A True Story. 

Mine is a tale of olden times, and its scenes are 
Jaid in a distant country, once famous in story and 
in song—a land about which many pleasing associ- 
ations cluster, and which was once “the glory of 
all lands;”’ but ‘‘ the glory is departed.” ‘‘ The 
daughter of Zion sits solitary ;” her temple is 
burned ; her alter is thrown down, and her children 
are“ wanderers among the nations.” Those pleasant 
vales, where the shepherds of Israel watched their 
flocks, and beguiled the hours with sacred song are 
now deserted, or trodden by the wild Arab, and 
the fierce Turk. Instead of that one glorious tem- 
ple of Jehovah, so precious to the heart of the 
Israelite, hundreds of mosques are seen, raised to 
the honor.of the false prophet—and Jerusalem,— 
that favored, hgly city, once “‘ chosen from all the 
earth,”’ is now rejected, and worse than desolate. 

Ophelia was born in the city of Bethleham, which 
was about six miles from Jerusalem. Her father 
was a man of wealth, and she was nurtured in the 
lap of indulgence. She grew up amiable and 
lovely ; but whether Ophelia was beautiful or not, 
history does not inform us, 1 am inclined to think 
she was. There wasone, atleast, who thought so ; 
for the records say that she was early married to 
one of her countrymen, of noble birth, and extensive 
possessions. For many years her happi was 


my people, and your God, my God—where you 
‘die, I will die, and there will 1 be buried—nought 


=| children were with her—now, they lay side by side 


She saw its 


oothing influence in the day of trouble. She was 


Her heart burned within her, when her 


‘** Mother,” said Louanie, “ your people shall be 


but death shall part thee and me.” 

Marianna loved her mother-in-law almost as 
much as her sister did, but her heart clung to her 
idols; and with many tears she bade them farewell 
and réturned to her father’s house, while Ophelia 
and Louanie bent their steps towards the green 
hills of Judea, 

How different were the feelings of Ophelia, as 
she entered her native city, from those with which 
ten years before, she leftit. Then her husband and 


in the vale of Arnon; and she was returning with 
her widowed daughter, poor and desolate. But 
though painful associations crowded fast upon her, 
Ophelia did not murmer; and when her former 
acquaintance gazed on her pale and sorrowful face, 
and exclaimed, ‘is this Ophelia?” she replied 
‘call me not Ophelia, call me Mara, for the Lord 
hath dealt very bitterly with me.” 

As soon as they were settled in Bethlehem, 
Louanie applied herself, with untiring industry, to 
earn a subsistence for herself and mother. But 
they could not long remain in obscurity. ‘The story 
of Ophelia’s misfortunes and Louanie’s filial piety, 
was soon spread abroad. ‘* Who is this Moabitish 
damsel that the whole city is moved about ?” ask- 
ed Elkanah, one of the worthiest and wealthiest 
men in Bethlehem. The servant, to whom this 
question was directed, replied, ‘it is the widow of 
Mahlon, who has left the idols of Moab and come 
with Ophelia, to dwell in the land of Israel.” 
Whether it was compassion, or a softer feeling, 
that touched the heart of Elkanah when he saw 
Louanie, the historian does not say—but certain it 
is that before many months were gone by, she be- 
came his wife. 
Centuries have rolled away since thesé interest- 
ing events occurred, and Ruth and Naomi sleep in 





vadisturbed, but at length misfortune came, and 
Ophelia with her husband and hertwo sons, Mahlon, 
and Chillion, sought refuge in another country. 
Soon after, while yet strangers in a strange land, 
far from the home and-the friends of their youth, 
the husband of Ophelia died. ‘This was a heavy 
stroke indeed, and she felt fora time, as if a blight 
had fallen on her, that withered her soul. But 
when Ophelia looked on her orphan children, she 
felt there was something yet to live for,—and her 
heart turned to them -with that absorbing tender- 
ness, which a widowed* mother only knows. They 
were her all,—and they grew up bright and beauti- 
ful, beneath the watchful eye of maternal love. 
Years passed away, and Mahlon and Chillion 
were married, to two fair damsels of Moab—the 
» elder to Louanie, and the younger to Marianna. 
Ophelia found in the affection of her daughters-in- 
Jaw a new source of enjoyment; but this happiness 
was short. Death came again,—and both the 
cherished sons of Ophelia were laid low. 
Ophelia now felt that every tie to this idolatrous 
land was broken. Her heart yearned to behold 
ain the scenes of her youth, and to worship the 
God of her fathers once moge, in his holy temple ; 
and she resolved to return to her native land. Her 
daughters-in-law Louanie and-Marianna were idola- 
tors; but they loved Ophelia and were almost wil- 
ling to renounce idolatry for her sake. Indeed 
Louanie had, for a long tinie, felt persuaded that 


Jehovah must be the true God. The temple of 


the sepulchers of Bethlehem. 


HIstToORY. 


KING CHARLES AND WILLIAM PENN. 

When William Penn was about to sail from 
England for Pennsylvania, he went to take his final 
leave of the King, Charles II. and the following 
conversation occurred. 

‘ Well, friend William,’ said Charles, ‘T have 
sold you a noble province in North America; but 
still | suppose you have no thoughts of going thither 
yourself.’ 

‘Yes I have,’ replied William, ‘and I am just 
come to bid thee farewell.’ 





North America! Why, man, what security have 
you that you will not be in the war kettle in two 
hours after setting foot on their shores.’ 

‘ The best security in the world,’ replied Penn. 

‘T doubt that, William, I have no idea of any 
security against those cannibals, but in a regiment 
of good soldiers, with their muskets and bayonets. 
And mind, I tell you before hand, that, with all 
my good will for you and your family, to whom I 


with you.’ 


The king wished to know what that was. 


‘What! venture yourself among the savages of 


am under obligation, I will not send a single soldier 


‘I want none of thy soldiers,’ answered William, 
‘TI depend on something better than thy suldiers.’ 


‘ Why I depend upon themselves—on their own 
moral sense—even on that grace of God which 
bringeth salvation, and which hath appeared unto 


‘I fear, friend William, that grace has never ap- 
peared to the Indians of North America.’ 

‘Why not to them as well as to all others? 

‘ If it had appeared to them,’ said the king, ‘ they 
would hardly have treated my subjects so barbarous- 
ly as they have done.’ 

‘ That is no proof to the contrary, friend Charles. 
Thy subjects were the aggressors. When thy sub- 
jects first went to North America, they found these 
poor people the fondest and kindest creatures in 
the world. Every day they would watch for them 
to come ashore and hasten to meet them, and feast 
them on their best fish and venison and corn, which 
was all thatthey had. In return for this hospitality 
of the savages, as we call them, thy subjects.termed 
Christians, seized on their country and rich hunt- 
ing grounds, for farms for themselves! Now is it 
to be wondered at, that these much injured people 
should have been driven to desperation by such in- 
justice; and that, burning with revenge, they 
should have committed some excesses ?’ 

‘ Well, then, [ hope, friend William, you will nos 
complain when they come to treat you in the same 
manner.” 

*T am net afraid of it,’ said Penn. 

‘ Aye! how will you avoid it? you mean to get 
their hunting grounds too, I suppose ? 

‘ Yes, but not by driving these poor people away 
from them.’ 

‘No, indeed! How then will you get their 
lands!’ 

‘T mean to buy their lands of them.’ 

‘ Buy their lands of them! why man you have 
already bought them of me.’ 

* Yes, I know I have, and ata dear rate too; but 
I did it only to get thy good will, not that I thought 
that thou hadst any right to their lands.’ 
‘Zounds, man! no right to their lands !’ 

‘No, friend Charles, no right at all :—What right 
hadst thou to their lands? 

‘Why, the right of discovery; the right which 
the Pope and all Christian Kings have agreed to 
give one another.’ 

‘ The right of discovery ! astrange kind of right 
indeed. Now suppose, friend Charles, some canoe 
loads of these Indians crossing the sea, and dis- 
covering the Island of Great Britian, were to claim 
it as their own, and set it up for sale over thy head, 
what wouldst thou think of it?’ 

‘ Why—why—why,’ replied Charles, ‘I must 
confess [ should think it a piece of great impudence 
in them.’ 

‘ Well then, how canst thou, a Christian and a 
Christian prince too, do that which thou so utterly 
condemnest in these people whom thou callest 
savages? Yes, friend Charles, and suppose again 
that these Indians. on thy refusal to give up thy 
Island of Great Britian, were to make war on thee, 
and having weapons more destructive than thine, 
were to destroy many of thy subjects, and to drive 
the rest away, wouldst thou not think it horrible 
cruel?” 

The king assenting to this with strong marks of 
conviction, William proceeded—‘ Well then, friend 
Charles, how can I, who call myself a Christian, do 
what I should abhor even of the Indians themselves. 
No, no, I shall not do so; I shall buy their lands 
and pay them for them, and instruct them in their 
duty to God and one another. By doing this, I 
shall imitate God himself, in his justice and mercy, 
and thereby insure his blessing on my colony, if I 
should ever live to plant one in North America. 








MORALITY. 





PATTY PARSONS AND THE PLUM CAKE, 

Whata happy little girl was Patty Parsons, when, 
with her basket on her arm, she set off on a visit to 
her grandmother ! 

Patty had been brought up in the fear of the 
Lord, and her conscience was tender; but, as I 
said before, children are very thoughtless.—At first 
she went skipping along, as happy as the day; 
sometimes stooping down to pluck a field-flower, 
and sometimes looking at the birds as they fluttered 











Chemgs had become hateful to her, since she had 


all men,’ 





from branch to branch, and warbled their morning 
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song. Patty was not finely dressed, but she was as 
clean as a new penny, and clean clothes always add 
much to the comfort of the wearer. Then she had 
in her basket a plum-cake, sume fresh laid eggs, 
and a large ball of grey worsted; and she’ was 
pleased to think how happy they would make her 
grandmother. ; : 

“ The ball of worsted,” said she, talking to her- 
self, ‘will please my grandmother, because she 
wants it, for I heard her say so; and, besides, she 
cannot finish the stockings she is knitting without 
it. Then she is very fond of fresh laid eggs ; and 
as for the plum-cake, I never saw one look nicer 
in my life.’ Here she removed the towel from one 
corner of the basket, that she might peep at the 
cake. It lay very snug on one side of the basket, 
and had a nice browa crust, speckled all over with 
currants. One of the currants stood up high above 
the rest; indeed, it appeared almost ready to fall 
off the side of the cake. At that moment poor 
Patty forgot all about the fire, and temptation, and 
sin, so she picked off the current, and put it into 
her mouth. 

Patty! Patty! Patty! if you had known how 
dearly you would have to pay for that single currant, 
you would not have taken it for all the plum-cakes 
in the world. 

That one currant was the temptation, the begin- 
ning of sin, which she ought to have resisted. 
When she bit the currant with her front teeth, it 
was so sweet and pleasant that you will not be sur- 
prised to hear that she soon picked off another from 
the brown crust, as it lay in the basket. She 
covered over the cake, and tripped along; but ina 
little time she again drew aside the towel, and 
picked out a few more currants, until at last she 
broke off a bitof cake from the corner. Patty was 
frightened when she had done this, but it was such 
a little bit that she hoped it would not be noticed.— 
Thus it is, in every sin, that we try to deceive our- 
selves, and thereby remove every difficulty that 
stops our way in the downward road that leads to 
destruction. 

When Patty had once tasted the cake, she 
found herself unable to refrain, and one piece was 
taken afier another, until nearly a quarter of the 
cake had disappeared. 

Some persons will hardly believe that a child, bred 
up by pious parents, would act in this manner ; but, 
when sin is unresisted, the heart gets bolder and 
bolder in the ways of evil, until it does that which 
before it would have trembled to commit. 

When Patty found that so much of the cake was 
gone she began to think within herself—‘ Well, I 
may as well be scolded for eating a large piece as a 
little piece;” so she continued to eat, though she did 
not enjoy it; for the knowledge that she had done 
wrong, and the fear of punishment, took away her 
enjoyment. 

Those who live in sinful pleasures cannot be hap- 
py ; remorse and fear attend them in their paths, 
and poison all their enjoyments. Thus it is, that 
“the wicked flee when no man pursueth ; but the 
righteous are as bold asa lion.” Patty began to 
frame excuses to make her grandmother, but not 
finding one which she thouzht would deceive her, 
she determined to hide the remainder of the cake, 
and tosay nothing about it. Oh, what-trouble do 
people give themselves when they wander one step 
from the path of rectitude! When Patty put down 
the basket on the ground, she saw some one at a 
distance, and was obliged to take it up again ; and 
afier she had at last hid the cake in the hedge, 
there were so many crumbs in the basket, that it be- 
came necessary to take out the eggs and the worsted 
that the crumbs might be thrown away. In her 
hurry to replace the eggs, she broke two of them, 
and the worsted and the white towel were in asad 
plight.—Every thing seems to go wrong when we 
do that which is wrong ourselves; and so it was 
with Patty Parsons; for, in emptying her basket, 
she found a note for her grandmother, which she 
did not know of before, and she doubted not that 
something was said in it about the plum-cake : this 
quite upset her plan, for now there was no other 
mode of hiding the thing than by keeping back 





the note, which she at length determined to do. 
Thus was Patty led from one step to another in sin, 
and thus did she forget the good advice of her 
mother. [Remainder next week.} 








THE NURSERY. 








THE SHEPHERDS. 
‘* Mother,” said Louisa, drawing her chair near 


to the fire, but nearer to her mother’s side, ‘‘ can| 


you talk with me this evening about the shepherds?” 

“IT think I can, my dear,” Mrs. Herbert replied; 
“but first bring seats fur George and Maria, as I 
wish them to listen to our conversation. And now, 
are you prepared with any questions to ask me, 
Louisa ?” 

‘Yes, mother, I have several. I want you to. 
please to tell me about Abraham, and Isaac, and 
David too: about their being shepherds, I mean ; 


and how they took care of their flocks? and how} 


Jarge their flocks were? and whether there are any 
shepherds now? and —” 

“Yes, mother,” interrupted George, “ Louisa 
has a great many questions, but that is what I want 
to know, whether there are any shepherds now? 
I have read so much about them, and yet I never 
see any shepherds with their sheep.” 

‘* My dear children, you must recollect that when 
you have read of shepherds watching over, and 
taking care of their flocks, allusion has been made, 
not to this, but to other countries, and to people 
whose customs and habits of life, are very different 
from our own.” 


Do tell us all about them, mother ; the Bible} 


tells us of a great many shepherds.” 

“In ancient days, in those eastern countries 
which the Bible informs us so much about, we learn 
that to be a keeper of sheep, was the occupation of 
the richest and most illustrious men. Abel was a 
shepherd; and the great heads of the Jewish 
nation, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, with all his 
sons, pursued the same business. These were 
shepherds of high rank, rich in silver and gold, and 


|Greece to give names to the sheep, and that the 
| sheep obeyed the shepherd when he called them, I 
had this morning an opportunity of seeing the truth 
lof this remark. Passing by a flock of sheep, I 
}asked the shepherd to call one of his sheep. He 
did so, and it instantly left its pasture and its com- 
panions, and san up to the hand of the shepherd, 
) with signs of pleasuse that I had never before ob- 
|served in any animal. It is also true, of the sheep 


| of this country, that ‘a stranger they will not follow, 
\for they know not the voice ofa stranger.’ The 
| shepherd told me that many of his sheep are still 
‘wild, that they had not yet learned their names; but 
| that by teaching, they would all learn them.. The 
others, which knew their names, he called tame.” 


—Another traveller, lately returned from Palestine,. 


‘informs us that near to Jerusalem he saw a shep- 
|herd, whose method of leading his flock, was, by 
| walking before the sheep, and calling them, and 
they immediately followed afier him. Thus illus- 
trating what our Lord said of the good shepherd, 
he goeth before his sheep, ‘ and the sheep follow 
him, for they know his voice.’ ” 

‘© How beautiful, mother; I never understood 
the words of our Saviour so plainly before !” 

‘* May you indeed feel them, my dear children. 
The Good Shepherd laid down His life for the 
sheep: if you will hear His voice, and follow Him, 
He will lead you and protect you, for He ever cares 
for the sheep, and ‘ gathers the lambs with His arm, 
and carries them in His bosom.’ ”— Youth's Friend. 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
LETTER ADDRESSED TO SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CHILDREN. aid 

My dear young Friends,—I am now going to 
tell you a few things about how you ought to 
feel and act towards your teachers. 

You should respect and love them. * Phis you 
should do because they are your friends and love 
you. They are labouring every Sabbath to teach 
you the precious truths of the Bible, o show you 























flocks of every kind, and surrounded with a house- 
hold of several hundred servants. ‘There are many | 
other celebrated persons mentioned in the Bible, 
who followed this employment ; Job was a shepherd, 
and David kept his father’s flock. 

Flocks were very large, and very valuable in those 
days, many of them consisting of many thousands 
of cattle. Job had fourteen thousand sheep. But 
this was in countries but thinly inhabited, and 
where the shepherd found plenty of pasture, free of 
expense, for his flocks and his herds, however vast 
their number ; and when the grass began to fail, he 
gathered up his tent, and moved with all his family, 
to some spot where food was more abundant. The 
flocks were tended by servants; also by the sons, 
and frequently bythe daughters of the owner, who 
himself was often employed in the same service.” 

‘* Mother, did they watch them by night and by 


the way to become Christians, and direct you in 
the pathto Heaven. Every time they go into 
their chambers alone to pray, they remember you 
in their prayers, with the tenderest love and af- 
fection. Yes, when you are at play with your 
little mates, or when you may be doing anything 
that is wrong, perhaps at that very moment your 
dear teachers are weeping and praying before 
God, that he would give you new hearts, and 
lead you to love the Saviour. 

All this your teachers are doing for you ; and 
all they ask or wish to pay them for this kindness 
is, that you, their dear scholars, would become 
good, so as to meet them in heaven.—Certainly, 
then, you should love your teachers. seem to 
hear a great many children answering, “We do 
love them very mueh, and will you, sir, be so good 
as to tell us what we shall do to please them best, 
and make them most happy?” With all my 
heart. One way in which you can give much 
pleasure to your teachers, is, always to meet 





day?” 

““A shepherd was exposed to all changes of} 
weather, heat and cold, by night and by day. You! 
remember the shepherds were watching their flocks | 
by night, when the angel of the Lord came down | 
with the glad tidings of the Saviour’s birth. 

“ The flocks, however, did not then give so much | 
trouble as we might suppose such large numbers 
would. They managed them in a very peculiar 
manner ; they knew the voice of the shepherd, and 
when called by its sound, would follow him, in any 
direction, in perfect order. When he wanted to 
move from one place to another, he called them all 
together, and marched before them with his staff in 
his hand, and his dog by his side, like a general at 
the head of his army. 

‘Our Saviour calls himself the Good Shepherd, 
and alludes to his care over His sheep in the tenth 
chapter of John; and, after I have given you an 
account related by a Missionary who lately travel- 
led in a distant country, you must read this beautiful 
parable. The Missionary says,—‘ Last night my 
attention was directed to the words, ‘ The sheep 
hear His voice, and He calleth His own sheep by 
name.’ Having been told that it was usual in 
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them, if possible, in the Sabbath School. Don’t 
you remember that some Sabbaths, when they 
come to your classes, they look very pleasant and 
happy? Thatis because they see the smiling 
faces of all their scholars. Not one is absent.— 
They know that none of you aresick. They know 
that you still love the Sabbath school, and love 
your teachers. You all recollect how happy the 
seemed as they looked round upon you and smiled. 
You all remember, too, that some Sabbaths, when 
your teachers came to their classes, they appear- 
ed very sorrowful. Now don’t you recollect, that 
David, or George, or Mary, or Eliza, or some one 
of the scholars were absent on those Sabbaths ? 
Ah! that was the reason your teachers looked so 
sorrowful. No doubt they feared that those dear 
children were sick, or that they had forgotten 
their Sabbath school, their teachers and their 
Bible, and were at home playing on the holy 
Sabbath. If now you would please your teachérs 
and make them happy, never be absent from your 
classes when your parents can let you go. 

I heard ofa little blind boy in New Hampshire, 
who attended the Sabbath school two years, 
without being absent one Sabbath. In the same 
place there lived a little girl, who attended the 
Sabbath School ten whole years without missing 
a single Sabbath. or lesson. She has now done 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















going to the Sabbath school. God has called her 
away. 

i? yen wish to please your teachers, always go 
to the Sabbath school having your lessons well . 
studied, and then be very attentive to all that is 
said to you. I have seen some scholars, while 
their teacher was explaining the lesson, and talk- 
ing with them, look at the pictures in their books, 
heen eat apples, and look about the school. 
I have seen Samuel play with his penknife, Johu 
with his bat, Sarah with her work-pocket, and 
Catherine with her bonnet-ribbon ; Charles, I re- . 
member, sometimes looks sour, almost angry, 
when his teacher asks him a question. Now any 
thing like this, is very wrong. It makes your 
teachers, who are laboring and praying for your 
good, unhappy. Yes, I have seen them look as 
though they would weep, when some of their 
scholars have appeared careless and inattentive. 

I entreat you, then, dear children, as you love 
your teachers, and as you.would be sorry to do 
any thing to give them pain, always be very at- 
tentive. That you, dear childern, may learn to 
love the Saviour, is the earnest prayer of 

Yours, &c. CuiLpren’s Frienp. 








EDITORIAL. 
DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

Perhaps my readers are surprised to see a latin 
name at the head of an article in the Youth’s Com- 
panion. But I am very sorry to say that though 
the name is Latin, it is the name of something very 
common in America. 

A few days since I visited a Hospital. There 
were many poor people there, and the Superinten- 
dant informed me that a great many were brought 
to poverty by their intemperance. ‘“ They often 
have the horrors most dreadfully,” said he. 

What is “‘ the horrors,” asked I. ‘It isa dread- 
ful derangement,—a madness, to which men who 
have been long intemperate become subject.” 

I then recollected that it must be the disease called 
«* delirium tremens’” by physicians. The words are 
Latin, and they mean trembling madness. Physi- 
cians call many diseases by their Latin names. 

‘* How are these men affected by the disease ?” 
said I. 

“* Oh, they are perfectly distracted,—and seem to 
be all the time in agony. That is the reason why 
it is called the Horrors. They imagine that horrid 
animals are devouring them, and call for help most 
piteously.” 

“ How long do they continue in it.” 

“Not many days. When they come out of it, 
they are weak and exhausted. They then slowly 
recover, unless they return to their habits of drink- 
ing again, and then they soon bring back the 
disease.” 

“Dothey,” asked I, “after having such a di- 
sease, return to bad habits?” 

“Oh, yes Sir,” said he, ‘‘ almost always. Ifa 
man once forms the habit, there seems to be no 
such thing as breaking away from it. He forms 
resolutions while he is here in the Hospital, but as 
soon as he gets out into the world and is tempted 
again to drink, he almost always yields.” 

“ Perhaps,” continued the Superintendant, “ you 
would like to go into the Hospital room and see 
some of the patients.” 

I told him I should, and we walked together 
through a long hall which led to the sick rooms. 
What happened here I shall describe in a future 
number. 
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SKETCHES FROM A JOURNAL. 
(Continued.) 
TheFerry. Ride to Newark. 

At the Atlantic Hotel. New York, May 13th.— 
We had a delightful jaunt yesterday to Newark, in 
New-Jersey. After a shorter excursion in the 
morning, of crossing East River in the ferry boat, 
for the purpose of having some idea of the crowds, 
which are constantly passing and repassing there 
—and of observing the innumerable ships, vessels, 
steam boats, ferry boats, pleasure boats, canoes and 
erafts of all kinds, which are skimming the water 


an hour this animated scene—we returned ina 
hack through the busy and dirty streets, and began 
to arrange, on one of the parlour sofas, our chief 
plans for the day. 

These being settled for a jaunt to New Jersey, 
we found ourselves in about an hour, sitting at the 
ferry house on the eastern shore of the Hudson. 
The boat that was to take us across the river was 
just comingin. Its passengers and carriages were 
soon landed, and we were on board in their stead. 
There we sat in the stage, looking out on the vast 
stream of water, which was even there where we 
crossed, flowing into the ocean. We looked up 
this broad river for miles, and longed to be sailing 
up its high and wooded banks. We looked out 
upon the ocean as it stretched away before us, 
sprinkled with many a green island. Long Island 
lay in the distance. Those large round forts of 
red stone, looked as if they would stand for ages. 
I never shall forget the scene, though I cannot de- 
scribe it. 

It was two milesacross the Hudson, but our rapid 
boat slid over the waves in about fifieen minutes. 
Jersey City was on the opposite shore—the part of 
it through which we passed, seemed not very pieas- 
ant. 

Bergen on the left looked very pleasantly among 
the trees. From an eminence over which we rode, 
we had a commanding view of the country and of 
distant hills. Things begin now to Jook quite novel 
to a New Englander. The farm houses seem not 
so substantial as with us; they are built with high 
roo’s, which give them a singular appearance. 

Presently we entered on a Jow tract of marshy 
land, and thus far in our ride the soil had seemed 
rather berren. Crossed the Hackinsack, a broad 
river—and not long after the Passaick. ‘The land 
became more highly cultivated as we approached 
Newark. ‘The fields and orchards looked beauti- 
fully ; the one in deep green, the other in full blos- 
som. Grain two feet high. We passed one farm 
with hedges, which I admired very much. A con- 
siderable part of the road was lined with trees on 
each side. 

The stage rolled on, and soon brought us into 
Newark. We rode through a great part of the 
town before reaching our hotel, which gave us a 
good idea of it. In some respects it resembles 
New Haven, having a handsome green plat in the 
middle, but it is less regularly built, and of course 
contains more variety. 

At the hotel where we stopped every thing 
looked strange and new. The rooms were large 
and airy, and evidently intended for the hot summer 
days. The house seemed full of people—and many 
servants were in attendance. We saw several 
blacks, whom we thought might be slaves. 

Afier dinner we crossed the street, to call upon 
some friends. They have the charge of a school 
for young ladies. We received a very cordial 
welcome from them, with permission to visit the 
school. The building is large and of brick, with 
a spacious green yard in front. 

The principal of the school resides in the build- 
ing. We first visited the apartment, which is oc- 
cupied by the younger scholars. They were ar- 
ranged around the room at their desks, and ap- 
peared to be generally about twelve years of age. 
We heard recitations here in reading and spelling. 
We next visited the eldest division, in another 
room, 

This apartment was carpeted, and more neatly 
finished than the last. The young ladies appeared 
about sixteen and seventeen, and attended to the 
higher branches of education. We heard no reci- 
tations here. A full set of very fine maps were 
arranged in this apartment, and in a manner which 
seemed quite new, and peculiarly convenient for 
frequent use, and also for preserving the maps in 
good order. 

Mr. —— walked with us to see the celebrated 
inclined plane where boats are drawn up the canal. 
From the top of this hill there was a delightful view 
of the town. 





in every direction, and of the forest of masts, which 
lines the city on all sides; after enjoying for half 


After a hot walk we returned to our hotel, and 
soon entered upon our homeward ride again. Re- 


turned by the same road that we came, and reached 
New York about five o’clock, just in time to rest 
ourselves before tea. 

Tomorrow we shall leave thecity to return home ; 
but I will give the remainder of my adventures, if 
my readers desire them, in the next number. 

S. Lucy.’ 


MISCELLANY. 
LITTLE CHILDREN NEGLECTED. 

In the course of a four drys’ meeting recently 
held in the village of H——, the inquirers were 
requested to remain in the body of the house for 

ersonal conversation. After other individuals 

ad retired, those indulging a hope were request- 
ed to take seats in pews by themselves, and sev- 
eral clergymen were appointed to converse with 
them, while the rest conversed with those with- 
out hope. In one of the pews occupied by the 
recent converts, wus a little girl about five years 
old, whom the minister,having personally convers- 
ed with all around her, passed by, supposing she 
was there to be taken care of. When he left the 
pew, she began to weep, because, as she thought, 
he did not consider her a Christian. When the 
mother of the little girl informed the clergyman 
of his mistake, he readily acknowledged, and with 
tears, that he had not expected the conversion of 
such little children.--[S. S. Treasury. 
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Not prayed for.—A few days since, I was present 
in a Sabbath School, where a gentieman visitor, 
related the following story as within his own - 
knowledge. A little girl went home from the 
School one day, and thus addressed her Mother: 
—“ Mamma, | don’t believe that my Sunday School 
Teacher prays for me!”—“ Why, my dear,” said 
her Mother, “ what makes you think so ?”—* Be- 
cause, Ma’, she only asks me the questions just as 
they are in the book, and never says any thing 
to me about Christ!”—Here the gentleman urged 
on Teachers the importance of prayer, and the 
ity of teaching plainly the way of salvation 
(Ch. Watchman. 
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by Jesus Christ. 





POETRY. 





TO A BOY THREE YEARS OLD. 
Come hither to my side, my boy, 
And look up in my face, 
That T may on thy youthful brow 
Thy future fortunes trace. 
~ smile not, or that dimpled cheek 
Jill rob my spell of power, 
As dew-drops hide the secret worm 
That feeds upon the flower. 
Those laughing eyes would cheat me, too, 
To think thy happy lot 
Was cast in some bright fairy land 
Where clouds and storms come not. 
And hush that little heart of thine, 
That throbs with mirth and joy— 
Dost think ’twill never feel a pain, 
My fair and happy boy ? 
Bat smile again—I'd rather see 
That bright and sunny brow 
Without a cloud to hide the joy 
That sparkled there just now. 
T would not rob that little breast 
Of one glad hour of mirth, 
To tell thee of the cares and pains 
That visit all of earth. 
*Tis past, and all is bright again 
Upon that happy brow ; 
?T was but a shadow of the gloom 
That dwelt on mine but now. 
Go forth, and let thy merry laugh 
owe | loud upon my ear ; 
Keep but thy heart its purity, 
Thy sky will still be clear. 
Go forth, but trust not to the world— 
*Tis ever false, though fair ; 
But lift thine eyes above, my boy, 
And look for guidance there. 


—-oe— 

MY LITTLE GIRL. 
** My little girl sleeps on my arm all night, 
And seldom stirs, save when, with playful wile, 
I bid her rise and put her lips to mine ; 
Which in her sleep she does. And sometimes, then, 
Half muttered in her slumbers, she affirms 
Her love for me is boundless. And I take 
The little bud, and close her in my arms ; 
Aseure her by my action (for my lips 
Yield me no utterance then) that in my heart 
She is the treasured jewel. Tenderly, 
Hour after hour, without desire of sleep, 
1 watch above that large amount of hepe, 











Until the stars wane, and the yellow moon 
Walks forth into the night.” 
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